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A PRETENDED cIERVMAN, ö 


WHO WAS COMMITTED TO PRISON ON 


| Friday, September 6th, 1782, 
SEVERAL HIGHWAY ROBBERIES. 
To which is added, the 
[REMARKABLE SERMON 


He Preached at Graveſend the Sunday before 
FE his Commitment. 
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JOHN I LO VD. 


TOHN E.LOYD is the ſon of a gentle- 
man of reputable character, not many 
Mikes from town, who, at an early age, 
obtained him a commiſſion'i in the navy; 
but that being a life of too much fatigue 
for a perſon of his diſpoſition,” even at 
that period; he ſoon left the ſea ſer- 
vice, and has ſince led the moſt deſpi- 
cable life, which he ſupported by vari- 
ous depredations on the public in gene- 
ral, till having been, a few months ago, 
detected with ſeveral ſwindlers, he nar- 
rowly eſcaped the puniſhment due to 
that profeſſion ; ever ſince which time, 
he has found it neceſſary (as well to a- 
void the vigilance of Juſtice,” as to ob- 
tain a more fayourable opportunity of 
Perpetrating the wickedneſs of his heart, 
| ba rh of facilitating the means of plunder- 
ing 
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1 
ing mankind), to aſſume the ln, of a 
Clergyman of , the Church of England, and 
to forge the following licence, in order 
that he might be enabled to paſs as ſuch 
Wherever it might be neceſſary to his 
purpoſe to take upon him that ſacred 
and reſpectable character. X 
IT he original is in the hands of the 
magiſtrates, with the 2 ſtamps, 15 
and contains as follows: mien 


BY THE TENOR of theſe Preſents; 
we JOHN, by Divine Permiſſion, Lord 
_ Biſhop. of Oxford, do make it known un- 
to all Men, that, on Sunday, te twentieth 
Day of May, in the Vear of our Lord 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- 
one, We, the Biſhop before mentioned, 
ſolemnly adminiſtering Holy , Orders, 
under the protection of the Almighty, 
in Chriſt Church, Oxford, did admit our 
beloved in Chriſt, John Lloyd, a literate 
Perſon (of whoſe virtuous. and pious * 
Life, Converſation,  /and Competent 
Learning and Knowledge, in the Holy 
Scriptures, we were well aſſured) into the 
Holy Order of Deacons, according to 
the Form preſcribed and uſed by the 
Church of England; and him, the ſaid 
John Lloyd did then and there rightly and 

anomaly 
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1 
canonically ordain Deacon: he having 
firſt, in our preſence, freely and volun- 
tarily ſubſcribed to the thirty-nine Arti- 


cles of Religion, and to the three Articles 
contained in the thirty-ſixth Canon; 


and he likewiſe having taken the Oaths 5 


appointed by Law to be taken for and 
inſtead of the Oath of Supremacy. 

In teſtimony whereof, we have cauſed 
our Epiſcopal Seal to be hereunto affix- 


ed, the Day and Year above written, 


and in the fifth Year of our Conſecra- 
tion. | | J. Oxford. 


Haring forged the above authority 
from the Biſhop of Oxford, he made it 


"23 practice to viſit divers parts of the 


country, in character of a Clergyman; 
in confequence of which he frequently 


performed the ſervice of the Church, and 


fometimes preached in the pulpit, by 


which he got at the knowledge of what 


perſons and what houſes e 


robbing. A liſt of which was found in 


his pocket. 


An information being laid at the of- 
fice in Bow-ſtreet, by a Mrs. Elizabeth 
Davis, of her having been robbed on the 
Uxbridge road, about three miles beyond 


Tyburn Turnpike; and ſhe giving a very 
B 2 particular 
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particular deſcription of the perſon, Mr, 
Clarke had every reaſon to ſuſpect Lloyd 
to be the man; and, having learnt the 
life he was living, and that he frequent- 
ly was on Epping-foreſt, he went, on 
the Sunday following, to the Bald-faced 
Stag, and laid wait for him; but at that 
time ſomething prevented him from com- 
ing but Mr, Clarke was ſo fortunate as 
to receive intelligence where his horſe 
uſually, flood, and accordingly took 
_ thoſe meaſures for apprehending him 
which could ſcarcely fail. 

Lloyd having hired a horſe of a perſon 
at the weſt end of the town for a day, 
and not having returned it agreeable to 
his promiſe, he went on Monday in ſearch 
of him, and in paſſing through Fetter- 
Lane, to, his great ſurprize, perceiyed 
Lloyd walking arm in arm with a, girl of 
the town. The gentleman accordingly 
accoſted him, and aſledchim for the horſe, 
Lloyd immediately replied, he had rode 
it very hard, and had left it at the ſtables 
till fit to bring home. But upon being 
told he would not part from him till he 
had his horſe, Lloyd agreed to go with 
him to the inn, where, upon his arrival, 
he was taken into eullolys ao properly 
| ſecured. : 
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His lodgings in Petticoat Lane being 


afterwards ſearched, amongſt divers other 
things were found, two ſilver watches, a 
brace of piſtols, a forged note for 20l. and 


ſome of the new act of parliament ſtamped 


promiſſory notes. 
On Tueſday, September 3d, he was 


examined at Bow Street, before Sir Samp- 


ſon Wright, and Mr. Juſtice Gilbert; and 
Mrs. Davis having ſworn poſitively to 
his perſon, he was committed for re-ex- 
amination, _ 

On the Friday followien he was again, 
examined, and in conſequence of having 
been charged with many highway rob- 
beries (in company with a perſon who 
very narrowly eſcaped) in the county of 
Middleſex, he was fully committed for 
trial at the next ſeſſons at the Old Bailey, 

His behaviour during his examinations 


before the Magiſtrates was audacious to a 


degree: treating the evidence with ridi- 


cule and contempt, and boldly. defying 


the hand of juſtice to reach him. 


What is very extraordinary, no longer 


ago than the Sunday preceding his being 
taken, he preached before a very. reſpec- 
table congregatipn at Graveſend, from a 
manuſcript ſermon in his own hand 


nik. This ſermon was found in his 
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pocket, and is written in a ſtyle and lan- 
guage which muſt aſtoniſh every one, 
when it is conſidered to be the production 
of a man who led the life he has fur ſome 
years, and who lived ſolely by plundering 
the public. As the ſubject matter is 
both pious and ſenſible, we ſhall give 
it to the reader as it ſtands in the manu- 
ſcript in the en of the GETS: 


The following Prayer by way of Introduftion: 
xx US PRAY. 

MOST gracious God, in whoſe tebple 
every man ſpeaks of thine honour, whoſe 
glory no mortal man can ſufficiently ex- 
reſs, whoſe goodneſs no tongue is able 
to diſplay, whoſe holineſs tranſcends all 


the perfections we ſee here below! Oh, 


let us conſider, it is the all ſeeing God, 


in whoſe preſence we now are; baniſh 


from us, we humbly beſeech tice, all 
improper thoughts, or if thou doſt not 
think fit to free us from temptations, 
encourage us, however, to refilt them 
vigorouſlly, that we may diſcover our 
zeal for thy glory, by our abhorrence 
of all imaginations that exalt themſelves 
againſt the obedience ef Chriſt Jeſus ; 
and this we aſk in the name and medin- 
tion of our bleſſed Saviour and Redeem- 

5 It er, 
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er, who has taught and commanded rent, 


when they pray, to lay, 


Our Father, which art in Heaven, 


hallowed be thy name: thy kingdom 


come : thy will be done in earth, as it 
is in Heaven : give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our treſpaſſes, as 
we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us: 


and lead us not into temptation, but de- 


liver us from evil : for thine 1s the king- 
dom, the power, and the glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


SER M ON; 

IN the fourth chapter of the epiltle 
of Paul the Apoſtle to the Philippians, 
at the latter part of the 11th verſe, you 
will find theſe words:“ For. I have learn- 
& ed in what tſoever ſtate J am, n to 
© he content. 

There is ſcarce any thing in N world 
that adds ſo muchito the real happineſs 


of mankind, as that of being contented 
with the ſituation of life in which God 
hath been pleaſed to place us; for by 


doing this, we not only ſecure to our- 


ſelves our grand and, ultimate happineſs, 


but provide for our intermediate alſo. 
Thoſe chriſtian 'duties which are to carry 
us to Heaven, are our refreſhment, our 

| viaticum 
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viaticum in our journey; God's yoke is 
not to gall and fret us, but an engine by 


which we may with eaſe (and almoſt in- 


ſenſibly) draw all the clogs and incum- 
brances of human life, For whether We 


take chriſtianity in' its whole complex, 


or in its ſeveral diſtin& branches, it is 
certainly the moſt excellent, the moſt 
compendious art of happy living; ; as its 
very taſks are rewards, and its precepts 
are nothing but a divine ſort of alchymy, 
to ſublime at once our nature and our 
pleaſures. Temporal enjoyments, ſuch as 
pleaſure; wealth, honour, and the reſt, 


though they make ſpecious pretences to 


be the meaſure of human happineſs, arc 
all of them juſtly-diſcarded-upon this one 


conſideration that coming from abroad, 
they may be with-held or taken from us: 
and our tenure being precarious, we e- 


ven, for that reaſon, are unhappy in 


our moſt deſirable poſſeſſions, becauſe 


we ſtill are liable to be ſo. And there- 


Fore, he concludes, that felicity muſt be 
Placed in the mind and ſoul, which 
ſtands without the reach of forttne' and 


in the practice of virtue, which, in its 
own nature, and not ld its contingent 
uſe, is truly good, and therefore cer- 
nn; renders the poſſeſſors len. 2 

t. 
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St. Paul declares himſelf, that having 
learnt how to want and how to abdund. 
oy whatſoever ſlate he happens to be 
in, therewith to be content, he is able 
to do all things through Chriſt that 
ſtrengthens him, and having nothing, 
to poſſeſs all things. Which great e- 
vent comes about, not only becauſe all 
good things are eminently in the divine 
nature, and he, who by virtue and re- 
ligion poſſeſſes them, thereby in a full 
equivalence, has every thing, but alſo 
upon human meaſures, and principles 
of philoſophy. The compendious ways 
to wealth, if rightly. obſerved, are, not 
to increaſe poſſeſſions, but leſſen deſires. 
And if ſo, it will follow, that the con- 
tented man muſt be abundantly provided 
for, being ſo entirely ſatisfied with all 
he has, as to have no defires at all. In- 
deed, it is truly ſaid of covetous men, 
and is equally verified of all who have 
any deſire to ratify, that they want no 
leſs what they 1ave, than what they have 
not: but the reverſe of that paradox is 
really made good by contentment, . which 
beltows on men the enjoyment of what- 
ever they have, and alſo whatever they 
have not, and, by teaching us to want“ 

nothing, 


I 


K 
nothing, abundantly ſecures us not to 
want happineſs. 

On the other fide, this one grace being 
abſent, it is not in the power of any ſuc- 
ceſs or wealth to make life a tolerable 
thing; for he that has the elements of 
felicity, and yet cannot form them into 
a ſatisfaction, is more deſperately miſerable 
than he that wants them: for he who 
wants them has yet ſomething to hope 
for, and thinks if he had them he might 
be happy; but he who infignihcantly 
poſſeſſes them, has not ſo much as the 
flattery of an expectation, for he has no- 
thing left to defire, and yet can be as 
little ſaid to enjoy. He, therefore, that 
would have. the quinteſſence of happi- 
neſs, mult ſeek it in contentment. All f 
outward acceſſions are but the droſs and 
n earthly part : this alone is the ſpirit, 

a which, when once it is ſeparated, de- 
pends not upon the fate of the other, 
but preſerves its vigour when that is de- 
ſtroyed. St, Paul, whom I have before 

mentioned, is a ready inſtance of it, who 

* profeſſes to be content in whatſoever 

ſtate; contentment being not ſo inſepa- 
| rably linked to external things, but that 
they may ſubſiſt a-part. That thoſe are 


* without it we are too ſure, and 
| that 
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that it may be without them is as certain- 
ly true; though, by our own default, 
we have not ſo many examples of it. 

A heart that rightly computes the dif- 
ference between temporals and eternals, 
may reſolve with the prophet, „al- 
though the fig. tree ſhall not bloſſom, 
neither ſhall fruit be in the vines; the 
labour of the olive {hall fail, and the 
fields ſhall yield no -meat; ihe flocks 
ſhall be cut "alu the fold, and there ſhall 
be no herds in the ſtall; yet J will re- 

joice in the Lord, I will joy in the God 
of , my ſalvation.” Therefore, though 
every man has not all his wiſhes, yet he 
has that which is more valuable than 
that he complains to want; nay, which 
he himſelf could worſe ſpare, were it 
put to his option. 

And now, from ſuch a 8 of 
things, who would not expect that man- 
kind ſhould be the cheerſulleſt part of 
the creation ?—that the ſun ſhould: not 
more rejoice to run its courſe than man 
ſhould be to finiſh his? that a journey, 
Which has ſo bleſſed an end, and ſuch 
good accommodation by the way, ſhould 
be palled with all imaginable alacrity ? 
and that we ſhould live here practi- 
tioners and learners of the {late of un- 

C 2 mixed 
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mixed interminable joys 'to which we 
aſpire? But alas! if we look upon the 
generality of men, we ſhall find it no- 
thing ſo; but, while all other creatures 
joy fully follow the order of their crea- 
tion, and take pleaſure in thoſe things 
God has aſſigned for them, we, with a 
ſullen perverſeneſs, quarrel at what we 
ſhould enjoy, and in every thing miake 
it our buſineſs, not to fit it for our uſe, 
but to find. out ſome concealed quality 
which may render it unfit. We look 
infidiouſly upon our bleſſings, like men 
that deſigned only to pick a quarrel, and 
ſtart a pretence for mutinying. From 
hence it is that man, who was deſigned 
the Lord of the World, to whoſe ſatis- 
faction all inferior beings were to con— 
tribute, is now the unhappieſt of the 
creatures: nay, if the whole order of 
the univerſe were inverted, he becomes 
a flave to his own vallels; courts all 
theſe little ſublunary things with ſuch 
paſſion, that, if they prove coy, and fly 
his embraces, he is mad and deſparate; 
if they fling themſelves into his arms, he 
is then glutted and ſatiated: and thus it 
will ever be till we can keep our 0 
more at home, and not ſuffer them 


ramble alter FO without reach. God 
hath 


l 
15 0 3-1 
' hath placed none of us in ſo bad a ſoil, 


in ſo forlorn a ſlate, but there is Coke: 
thing in it which may afford us comfort; 


let us therefore huſband that to the ut- 


moſt, and it is ſcarce imaginable what 
improvement, even he that appears the 
molt miſerable, may make of his con- 
dition : but, if, in a ſullen humour, we 
will not cultivate our own held, be- 
cauſe, perhaps, we have more mind to 
that of our neighbours, we may thank 
ourſelves if we ltarve; for the deſpiſing 
of what God has already given us is ſure 


but a cold invitation for his farther. 


bounty. Men, indeed, ſometimes are 
compelled to reward the mutinous; but 
God is not ſo to be attacked, nor is it 
that ſort of violence which can ever foil 


Heaven. The Heathen could fay, that 


Jupiter ſent his plagues amongſt the 
poorer ſort of men, becauſe they were 
always repining: and, indeed, there is 
ſo much of truth in this obſervation, that 


our impatience and diſcontent at our 


preſent condition is the greateſt provoca- 
tion to God to make it worſe. It muſt 
therefore be reſolved to be very contrary 
to our intereſt, and ſurely it is no leſs to 
our duty: it is ſo, if we do but own 
ourſelves men; for in that is implied a 

, ſubordination 
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fubordination and ſubmiſſion to that 
Power who made us ſo; and to diſpute 
this government of the world, to make 
other diſtributions of it than he has done, 
is to renounce our ſubjection. and ſet 
up for dominion: and this is yet more 
intolerable, as we are Chriſtians, it being 
a ſpecial part of the evangelical diſci- 
pline, cheerfully to conſorm to any con- 
dition, to know how to he abaſed and 
how to abound, to be full and to be 
ungry. Nay, ſo little does Chriſt give 
(Mo to our peeviſh diſcontents, 
our wanton outcries when we are not 
hurt, that he requires more than a con- 
tentment—an exultancy and tranſport 
of joy under the heavieſt preſſures; nay, 
even under reproaches and perſecutians. 
Why, then, fure nothing can be more 
contrary to this, than to be always re- 
pining and complaining. As this que- 
rulous humour is againſt our intereſt and 
= duty, ſo is it apparently againſt our eaſe. 
== What a madneſs is it then for men to be 
id ſo deſperately bent againſt their intereſt 
and duty, as to ene even their eaſe 
too for company! One would think 
this age were ſenſual enough io be at 
defiance with the leaſt ſhadow of uncaſi- 
neſs. It is fo, I am ſure, where it ought 
7 "mat ; 
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not; every thing is laborious when it is 
in compliance with their duty: it may, 


therefore, be a ſeaſonable office to en- 


deavour the appeaſing theſe ſtorms, by 
recalling them to thoſe ſober rational 
conſiderations, which may ſhew as well 
the folly as uneaſineſs of this repining 
unſatisfiable humour. It is certain, that, 


in true reaſoning, we can find nothing 


whereon to found it, but a great deal to 
enforce to the contrary. Indeed, it is ſo 


much againſt the dictate of reaſonable 


nature to affect damnation, ſin, and tor- 
ment, that were there nothing elle to be 
ſaid but what I have already mentioned, 


it might competently diſcover the great 


unreaſonableneſs of this fin, But we 
need not confine our appeal to reaſon, 
as it is only a judge of utility and advan- 
tage, but enlarge it to another notion, 


as it is a judge of equity and right; in 
Which reſpect alſo it gives. as clear and 
peremptory a ſentence againſt all mur- 


muring impatience. | 
To evince this, I ſhall a the 


following particulars. 1ſt, That God is 
debtor to no man, and therefore what he 


affords to any, it is upon bounty, not of 
right, a benevolence, not a due. 2dly, 
That his bounty is not ſtrait or narrow, 

conkned 
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confined to ſome few particular perſons, 
and wholly overſkipping the reſt, but 
more or leſs univerſally diffuſed to all ; 
ſo that he who has the leaſt, cannot juſtl 
ſay but he has been liberally dealt with. 
That God is debtor to no man, is too 
clear and apparent to require much il- 
luſtration: for as he is a free agent and 
may act as he pleaſes, ſo he is ſole pro- 
prietary, and can wrongfully detain from 
none, becauſe all original right is in him- 
ſelf. This has been acknowledged by 
the blindeſt heathens, that none of them 
durſt make inſolent addreſſes to their 
Gods, nor challenge any thing of them 
as of debt, but by ſacrifices and prayers, 
and their dependance and implored ſup- 
plies. And ſure Chriſtanity teaches us 
not to be more rude in our deſires: if 
thoſe deities who owed their very being to 
their votaries, were yet acknowledged to 
be the ſpring and ſource of all, we can 
with no pretence deny it to that ſupreme 
power in whom we live and move, and 
# | have our being; for if it were merely an 
act of his choice to give us a being, all 
his ſubſequent bounties can have no 
other original than his own good plea- 
ſure. We could put no obligation upon 


7 God before we were; and when we be- 
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gan to be, we were his creatures, and ſo 
by the moſt indiſputable right owe our- 
ſelves to him, but can have no antece- 
dent title to claim any thing from him; 
ſo that the Apoſtle might well make the 
challenge which he doth on God's be- 
half, who hath given any thing unto him, and 
it ſhall be recompenſed to him again. Now 
ordinary diſcretion teaches us not to be 
too bold in our expectation from one to 
whom we can plead no right; it has as 
little of prudence as modeſty, to preſs 
impudently upon the bounty of a patron, | 
and does but give temptation, at leaſt 
pretence to deny. 
And if it be thus with men, who poſ- 
ſibly may ſometimes have an intereſt, 
ſometimes a vanity to oblige us, it muſt 
be much more ſo towards God; who can- 
not be in want of us, and therefore need 
not buy us. Our good, as the Pſalmiſt 
ſpeaks, extends not to him; he has a 
fundamental right in that little we are, 
which will ſtand good, though it ſhould 
never be corroborated by greater bene- 
fits. With what an humble baſhfulneſs 
ſhould we then fue for any thing, who 
have no argument to invite the leaſt do- 
nation? being already ſo pre- engaged, 
that we cannot mortgage ſo much of our-, 
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ſelves in conſideration of any new favor. 


And ſurely extravagant hopes very ill 
become people in this condition. We 


ſee the modeſty of good Mephiboſheth, 


who, though he was, by a flanderous ac- 
culation, deprived of halt the eſtate David 
had given him, yet upon a conſideration 
that he derived it all from his good plea- 
ſure, diſputed not the ſentence, but cheer- 
fully reſigned the whole: to the ſame diſ- 
es from which he received 1t, ſaying, 


Vea let him take it all,” 2 SAM. xix. 30. 
A rare example of a contented mind, and 
fit for imitation, as being adapted to the 


preſent caſe, not only i in the one circum- 


ſtance of his having received all from the 
King, but alſo in that of the attainder of 
his blood which he confeſſes in the for- 
mer part of the verſe, © for all my ſa- 


ther's houſe were but dead men before 
my Lord.“ And alas, may we not ſay 
the very lame? Was not our whole race 
tainted in our firſt parent? ſo that if God 
had not the primary title of vaſſalage, he 
would, in our fall, have acquired that of 
confiſcation and eſcheat. And can we 


chink ourſelves then in terms to capitu- 


late and make our own conditions, and 
expect God ſhould humour us in all our 
wild demands? No, let every one who 
ö ä WK would 
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would wiſh to be poſſeſſed of the bleſ- 


ſed art of contentment, and whom it has 
pleaſed God to place in ſuch a ſituation 
as to enable him to procure the comforts 
and conveniencies of life, which many of 
the poorer ſort of mankind are deprived 
of; I ſay, let ſuch, now, if ever, draw 
forth out of their treaſures and aſhit the 
poor and needy : the times are hard by 
the juſt judgment of God upon a thank- 
leſs nation, and many thouſands there 
now are, who heretofore have had it in 
their power to aſſiſt themſelves, yet by 
the hardneſs of times are now reduced to 
want and famine. By aſſiſting theſe poor 
wreiches according to our ſeveral abili- 
ties, we ſhall reap the pleaſure and ſatiſ- 
faction of it in our minds; and there is 
no ſenſual pleaſure that is comparable 
to the delight of doing good. The re- 
membrance of a well ſpent life, and of 
many benefits and kindneſſes done by us 
to others, is one of the moſt pleaſing 
things in the world. Senſual pleaſures 
will ſoon die and vaniſh; and that is 
not the worlt of them, they deprive the 
mind from enjoying the bleſſings of con- 
tentment, and When the pleaſure is gone, 
nothing remains but guilt, and trouble, 
and repentance; -whereas the reflection 
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upon any good we have done, is a perpe- 
tual ſpring of peace and pleaſure to us, 
and no trouble and bitterneſs enſues up- 
on it; the thoughts of it lis even and 
caly in our minds, and ſo often as it 
comes to our remembrance, it miniſters 
freſh” comfort to us. I ſhall now con- 
clude with adding, that if any of you 
Know any thing more deſirable than 
contentment: any thing that will give 
truer pleaſuce in our minds; that we 
Mall reflect with more comfort when we 
come to die; and that, through the mer- 
cies and merits of our bleſſed Savour, 
will ſtand us in more ſtead at che laſt day 
of judgment; let us look there: but if 
we do not, let us apply ourſelves to this 
bufineſs of contentment, and witch all our 
might, that we thay thereby follow the 
example of St. Paul in being content 
with that ſituation of liſe in which God 
hath been pleaſed to place us. Fn 

Which bleſling may God in his infi- 
nate mercy and goodnefs vouchſaſe to 
every one of us through Jeſus Chriſt. 
To whom with thee O Father, and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be all honor and glory, 
thankſgiving and praiſe, both now "RE 
__ ever, Amen , N 
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